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A    N 


ESSAY,     @V. 


THE  Bufinefs  of  a  Militia,  which 
now  fo  much  engages  every 
one's  Attention,,  is  an  Affair  of 
the  iitmoft.  Importance.  Experience, 
however,  has  {hewn,  that  no  Depen- 
dence can  be  placed  on  it,  as  modelled 
at  prefent.  The  Introduction  of  Regu- 
lations, though  necerTary,  muft  of  Courfe 
be  attended  with  fome  Difficulties  -,  and 
if  great  Care  is  not  taken  to  keep  an 
equal  Ballance  of  Power  in  the  Body- 
Politick  5  or,  as  recommended  from  the 
Throne,  if  the  framing  of  a  Militia  be 
B  not 
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not  planned  and  regulated  with  equal 
Regard  to  the  juft  Rights  of  the  Crown 
on  the  one  Hand,  and  of  the  People  on 
the  other,  an  Alteration  may  be  produc- 
tive of  the  moft  dreadful  Confequences* 

We  know  that  the  Conteft  about  the 
Militia,  though  not  the  fole  Caufe  of  the 
civil  War,  was  the  moft  immediate  Oc- 
cafion  of  kindling  it  into  a  Flame,  which 
proved  the  Deftruction  not  only  of  Mo- 
narchy, but  of  Liberty,  and  the  Confti- 
tution.  A  military  Force,  for  Defence 
againft  a  foreign  Invafion,  is  neceftary 
to  the  very  Being  of  this  and  every  other 
Nation  ;  and  though,  from  the  peculiar 
Happinefs  of  Great  Britain%  as  an  Ifland, 
we  are  lefs  expofed  to  foreign  Infults 
and  Incurfions,  than  moft  other  Parts 
of  Europe ;  yet  it  begins  now  to  be  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged,  that  a  powerful 
Land-Force,  of  fome  Kind  or  other,  is 
become  requifite  for    our  Prefer vaticn, 

as 
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as  the  King  of  France  has  continually 
large  Bodies  of  Troops  almoft  within 
fight  of  our  Coafts,  and  but  a  few  Hours 
Sail  from  them  :   fo  that  nobody  now 
thinks  it  impoflible  for  fmall  Bodies  of 
French  Troops  to  land  and  give  us  fome 
Difturbance,  by  fetting  Fire  to  different 
Parts  of  the  Kingdom  at  the  fame  Time; 
nor  are  they  without  fumcient  Opportu-  „ 
nities  for  efcaping  the  Vigilance  of  our 
Fleets,  in  Fogs,  Calms,  and  dark  Nights  • 
the  very  Winds,  that  would  favour  their 
Defcent  on  us,  might  lock  up  our  Fleets 
in  our  own  Harbours  *, 

We  find  that  our  {landing  Forces  are 
thought  to  be  only  fumcient  for  our  De- 
fence againft  fuch  fmall  Numbers  of  the 
French  as  may  thus  happen  to  be  fmug- 

*  It  has  been  faid,  that  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
came  to  be  our  Deliverer,  the  very  Elements  fought 
for  him,  and  fuffered  not  the  Englifh  Navy  to  ap- 
proach him. 

B  2  gled 
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gled  in  upon  us ;  and  that  even  the  Aid 
of  foreign  Mercenaries,  which  has  fo 
frighted  our  People,  has  not  been 
thought  fufficient  to  frighten  our  Ene- 


mies. 


For,  to  ftrike  Terror  into  the  French, 
and  effectually  to  fecure  ourfelves,  a 
great  Part  of  our  Navy  has  been  em- 
ployed hitherto  merely  to  guard  our 
Coafls. 


Thus  have  we  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  Advantage  of  our  Superiority  at 
Sea,  and  to  let  flip  the  faireft  Opportunity 
for  deftroying  the  Ships  and  ruining  the 
Trade  of  the  French,  (befides  leaving 
fome  of  the  moll:  valuable  of  our  Pof- 
feffions  abroad  in  too  defencelefs  a  State) 
only  becaufe  we  were  not  in  a  Condition 
to  face  fuch  an  Army,  even  on  our  own 
Ground,  as  might  poffibly  be  brought 
againft  us,  if  our  Coafts  had  been  left 

more 
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more  open,  and  the  Enemy  had  been 
hardy  enough  to  rifk  all  the  Dangers  of 
the  Sea,  and  hazard  an  Attack  from  cur 
Land-Forces,  whilft  they  were  under 
the  Confufion  that  is  unavoidable  in  dis- 
embarking. 

But  the  Increafe  of  the  naval  Pow- 
er  of  this    our  moft   inveterate   Ene- 
my, expofes  us  more  than  ever  to  the 
Danger  of  a  very  formidable  Invafion, 
by  a  large  Army ;  notwithstanding  our 
naval  Force  is  at  prefent  fuperior  to  it. 
For  if  they  have   the  Means  in   their 
Hands  to  obtain  fuch  an  Acceffion  to 
their  Power  as  the  Union  with  a  Spanifh 
Fleet  would  give,    or  if  any  Difgrace 
mould  happen  to   us   again,   like   that 
which   has  befallen  our    Fleet  in    the 
Mediterranean,    by  an  Admiral    being 
more   anxious    about   faving  his  Ships 
than  faving  the  Nation  :    In  either  of 
thefe  Cafes,  which  are  at  leaft  fuppofe- 

able, 
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able,  we  can  only  have  Recourfe  to 
Land-Forces ;  and  therefore  nobody 
hefitates  in  acknowledging  the  Ne- 
ceffity  of  fuch  an  Augmentation  of  cur 
military  Power  as  may  prepare  us  for  an 
Event  fo  difaftrous  ;  though  we  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  Method  mofl  proper 
for  the  Purpofe. 

A  national  Militia,  which  is  fo  ear- 
neflly  defired,  and  fo  heartily  addrerTed 
for  by  the  Majority  of  the  People,  de- 
mands proper  Consideration  ;  tho'  fome 
amongft  us,  who  reafon  very  fpecioufly, 
and  draw  their  Remarks  from  Hiftoryand 
Obfervation,  infill:  on  the- great  Danger  of 
placing  the  military  Force  in  the  Body  of 
the  People,  who,  'tis  faid,  would  be  un- 
governable, if  entrufted  with  Arms, 
which  thro'  the  Influence  of  Faction  and 
Prevalence  of  Party-Rage,  might  intro- 
duce Cruelty  and  Confufion,  and  ter«* 

minate 
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minate  in  the  Difappointment  at  leaf!:,  if 
not  in  an  unconftitutional  Subje&ion,  of 
the  deluded  People. 

Again,  it  is  faid,  that  a  warlike  Spirit, 
how  commendable  foever  in  fome  In- 
itances,  would  be  found  inconfiftent 
with  the  Spirit  of  Induftry ;  and  this  has 
led  many  People  to  queflion,  whether, 
in  this  trading  Country,  a  ferviceable 
Militia  can  be  formed,  without  the  ut- 
moft  Prejudice  to  our  Trades  and  Ma- 
nufactures. 

The  Argument  alfo  of  Danger  to  the 
Government,  without  a  proper  military 
Force  to  fupport  it,  is  earneftly  preffed 
by  others,  who  infift,  that  as  regular 
Troops  only  can  be  fufficient  againft 
Infurrections,  regular  Troops  are  like- 
wife  the  only  fecure  Defence  againu: 
the  common  Enemy :  That  we  might 
put  our  Trufl  in  a  Militia,  if  our  fo- 
reign 
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reign  Neighbours  had  nothing  but  Mi- 
litia to  bring  againft  us :  That  though 
Englishmen  are  unqueftionably  as  brave 
by  Nature  as  Frenchmen,  and  always 
mewed  themfelves  fo,  when  the  Armies 
of  both  Nations  were  only  compofed  of 
Militia*;  yet,  now,  astheFrenchKingand 
all  the  Princes  of  the  Continent  make  it 
their  Study,  and  employ  their  Treafures  to 
render  themfelves  terrible  to  their  Neigh- 
bours, in  maintaining  large  Bodies  of 
regular  difciplined  Troops,  it  would  be 
Madnefs  in  us  to  put  our  Truft  in  any 
Militia  that  mould  not  be  equal  in  Point 
of  Difcipline  to  their  befl  regulated 
Troops. 

Such   is    the  Diverfity  of  Opinions 
oncerning  a  Militia,   and  fo  uncertain 

*  A  few  Ages  ago  there  was  no  fuch  Thing  in 
Europe  as  what  we  now  call  a  (landing  Army ; 
there  was  nothing  but  Militia  in  any  Country  ;  but 
now  there  is  not  a  fovereign  State  but  keeps  up  a 
Body  of  regular  Troops. 

are 
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are  the  Confequences,  that  'tis  no 
Wonder  our  Legiflators  proceed  in. 
this  Matter  with  the  utmoft  Circum- 
ipection. 

The  Poflibility  of  deftroying  our 
Conftitution,  by  erecting  a  new  Power 
that  may  prove  fuperior  to  the  Civil 
Power,  and  become  the  Caufe  of  its 
Overthrow,  would  perhaps  for  ever 
prevent  the  Experiment  of  a  Militia, 
if  the  prefent  important  Crifis  did  not 
compel  the  Government  to  have  Re- 
courfe  to  fome  fuch  Expedient.  And 
indeed  the  Exigency  of  Affairs  feems 
to  have  reduced  our  Legiflators  to  this 
Alternative ;  either  to  purfue  a  Mea- 
fure  fo  difagreeable  to  the  People  as 
railing  in  a  fliort  Time  *  a  very  large 

*  Though  Laws  may  be  framed  that  will  ex- 
pedite the  railing  of  Recruits,  yet  Length  of 
Time,  and  fome  Experience,  is  neceflary  to 
make  them  good  Soldiers. 

C  Army 
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Army  at  an   immenfe   Expence,    (for 
the  Power   of   the  King    and   Parlia- 
ment to  do  this  cannot  be  queftioned) 
or  elfe  to  rifque  all  the  unforefeen  Con- 
fequences  of  a  Militia,  and  introduce  the 
Ufe  of  Arms,  and  revive  a  martial  Spirit 
among  the  People  :  For  the  taking  fo- 
reign Mercenaries    into    our   Pay,    and 
brin gin e  them  over  to  defend  our  Coafts, 
reflects  fuch  Dilhonour  on  the  Nation, 
and  is  fo  odious  to  the  People,  that  it 
will  fcarcely  be  attempted  again  by  any 
Miniftry. 

The  Reftoration  of  the  Militia  in  fome 
new  Form,  to  be  rendered  ferviceable, 
has  been  feveral  Times  attempted  be- 
fore now,  and  fome  of  the  ableii  Heads 
of  the  pall:  and  the  prefent  Times 
have  been  employed  in  framing  a  Plan 
for  it :  But  the  Difficulty  of  contriving 
a  commodious  Militia-Scheme  for  fuch 
a  Government  as  ours,  has  perhaps  hi- 
therto 


therto  prevented  the  Undertaking  from 


being  fuccefsful. 


By  the  Generality  of  People  indeed 
this  Matter  has  been  treated  as  the  ea- 
fiefi  Thing  in  the  World  to  be  fettled. 
A  great  deal  has  been  faid  about  a  con- 
flitutional  Militia  *,  reftoring  martial 
Difcipline,  and  reviving  a  warlike  Spirit 
among  the  People  -,  and  then  every  Thing 
would  be  right,  and  they  would  do  all 
the  Bufinefs. 

AddrerTes  for  thefe  good  Purpofes  have 
been  iigned  perhaps  by  Thoufands,  who 
we  may  charitably  fuppofe,  know  not 
what  they  afk ;  for  furely  they  do  not 
defire  to  be  fubjected  to  a  perfonal  At- 
tendance at  the  Place  of  Rendezvous,  on 

*  By  the  antient  Conftitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  King  had  at  his  Difpofal  the  Militia  of 
the  Realm,  who  were  kept  in  conftant  Difcipline 
and  Exercife. 

C  2  every 
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every  Summons  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 

a  County,  or  whoever  is  by  the  Miniftry 

appointed  to  the  Command  ;    and  this 

perhaps  merely  for  the  Sake  of  learning 

an  Exercife,  or  for  performing  it  at  a 

Review  j  which  muft  be  fubmitted  to 

by  every  effective  Militia ;  and  fuch  a 

Power  thereby   unavoidably  lodged    in 

the  Crown  over  the  Perfons  of  Men  as 

would  be  thought  inconfiftent  with  our 

Liberties :    For  a  conftitutional  Militia 

being  the  Object  in  View,  this  neceflary 

Power  is  inconteftably  in  the  King,  it 

not  being  imaginable  that  a  greaterPower 

ihould  be  inverted  in  the  Hands  of  any 

Subject  than  is  trufled  in  the  Hands  of 

the  King  *. 

For 

*  The  Parliament,  in  1642,  pretended  to  infer 
from  the  King's  Conducl,  that  he  had  Defigns  to 
render  hiriifelf  abfolute  ;  and  that  the  only  Way  to 
hinder  fuch  Defigns  was  to  put  the  Militia  into  fafe 
Hands,  independent  of  the  King,  and  thereby 
prevent  his  having  any  Power  over  the  Militia.  But 

Rapin 
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For  Mafter-Tradefmen,  Manufactu- 
rers, Shopkeepers,  &c.  to  have  large 
Fines  impofed  on  them  for  Non-attend- 
ance, would  be  thought  very  opprefiive; 
and  to  compel  Gentlemen,  Yeomen,  and 
Farmers  to  attend  at  all  Times,  or  even 
to  accept  of  Commimons  in  the  Militia, 
would  be  deemed  a  greater  Hardfhip 
than  fubmitting  to  any  Tax  for  the  Sup- 
port of  regular  Troops,  and  would  foon 
produce  Petitions  for  Relief  from  fuch 
Burthens,  and  for  a  yearly  re-eftablifh- 
ing  of  fuch  Numbers  of  {landing  Forces 
as  the  Parliament  may  find  it  neceflary 
to  appoint. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  thefe  Difficulties 
to  be   removed,    and  the  Militia  fuit- 

Rapin  fays,  that  the  Parliament  did  not  deny  that, 
in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Government,  the  Right  of 
fettling  the  Militia,  and  appointing  thofe  who  were 
to  command  it  under  him,  was  folely  in  the  King, 
Tmd.  Con.  Rapin,  Folio,  Vol.  II.  P.  430. 

able 
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able  to  the  prefent  Times,  and  refem- 
bling  the  antient  Militia -j-  in  nothing  but 
the  Name;  thofe  only  to  attend  a  Muf- 
ter  whofe  Convenience  it  may  fuit;  that 
no  Man  who  can  find  one  to  ferve  for 
him  {hall  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  Perfon  ; 
—will  not  fuch  a  Militia  of  courfe  confift 
of  the  lowefl  and  meaneft  of  the  People, 
greatly  deficient  with  refpect  to  true  Cou- 
rage, unequal  in  Size,  different  in  Drefs : 
in  fhort,  of  fuch  Wretches  as  would  be 
cheaply  hired,  becaufe  indigent  *. 

But 

•f  What  we  call  antient  Militia  were '  regular 
well-difciplined  Troops :  Every  Man  who  was 
not  a  Vaffal  was  a  Soldier,  bred  to  Arms,  and 
obliged  to  follow  his  Lord  to  the  Wars  whenever 
it  was  required  of  him. 

*  The  Mufter  of  fuch  a  Militia  muft  make  a 
Scene  little  better  than  Dryden  has  humoroufly  de- 
fcribed  it : 

*  And  raw  in  Fields  the  rude  Militia  fwarms ; — 
«  Mouths  without  Hands,  maintain'd  at  vaft  Expence : 
c  In  Peace  a  Charge,  in  War  a  weak  Defence. 
«  Stout,  once  a  Year,  they  march  a  bluftering  Band; 
4  And  ever,  but  in  Times  of  Need,  at  Hand. 
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But,  to  fet  it  in  a  better  Light,  fuppofe 
theieSubftitutes,perhapsofIndolence,are 
not  permitted  to  rank  in  the  Militia;  that 
we  have  a  great  many  brave  Gentlemen 
and  Yeomen,   befides  common  People 
who   depend    upon  their   Labour  for 
Subfiftence,  as  perfonally  brave  as  any 
People   in  the  World,  and   would   as 
willingly  face   an  Enemy  in  the  De- 
fence of   their   Country  :    Yet   hardly 
one  of   them    would   know  how    to 
do     his   Duty     in     a    Squadron      or 
Battalion    *,    and    consequently    muft 

fall 
1  Of  feeming  Arms  they  make  afJiortE/%, 
*  Then  haften  to  get  drunk,  theBus'nefs  of  the  Day.' 

*  Notwithftanding  the  Defections  that  have 
been  given  of  the  Bravery  and  Intrepidity  of  the 
American  Militia,  which  led  People  to  expeft 
great  Things  from  them,  we  find  that  every  Indian 
Incurfion  alarms  them,  and  makes  them  call  out 
for  Afliftance  from  England. 

An  ingenious  Gentleman,  in  Itinerant  Obferva- 
tions  in  America,  fays,  «  T^at  wherever  you  tra- 
vel in  Maryland  (as  alfo  in  Virginia  and  Caiolina) 


vou 
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fall  into  Confufion  as  foon  as  engaged 
in  Action  with  a  well-trained  difciplined 
Army,  that  can  change  its  Situation,  and 
alter  its  Difpofition,  in  a  Moment,  at 

you  are  conflantly  aftonimed  at  the  Number  of 
Colonels,  Majors,  and  Captains,  that  you  hear 
mentioned  :  In  fhort  the  whole  Country  feems  at 
firft  to  you  a  Retreat  of  Heroes ;  but  alas !  to  be- 
hold the  Mufters  of  their  Militia,  would  induce  a 
Man  to  naufeate  a  Safli,  and  hold  a  Sword  for  ever 
in  Derifion.  Diverfity  of  Weapons  and  DrefTes, 
Unfizeablenefs  of  the  Men,  and  want  of  the  leaft 
Grain  of  Difcipline  in  their  Officers  or  them,  ren- 
der the  whole  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

Are  we  then  to  place  our  Confidence,  on  every 
Emergency,  in  fuch  Militia,  collected  at  Random, 
as  the  prefent  State  of  the  Nation  would  furnifh, 
which  would  either  be  compofed  of  the  very  loweft 
and  moft  abandoned  of  the  People,  influenced  by 
no  Spirit  of  Bravery  or  Liberty,  and  regardlefs  of 
the  Fate  of  the  Nation,  having  themfelves  nothing 
to  lofe  ;  or  of  fuch  Tradefmcn,  and  others,  who, 
when  compelled  to  this  Service,  would  very  re- 
luctantly quit  the  Occupations  and  Manufactories 
thev  were  already  employed  in,  to  the  fo  much  fu- 
perior  Benefit  of  the  Nation  and  of  themfelves  ? 

the 
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the  Command  of  the  General,  and  ftill 
preferve  Regularity  and  Order. 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that 
it  is  necefTary  for  Men  to  be  well  dis- 
ciplined, as  well  as  brave,  in  order  to 
conftitute  a  ferviceable  military  Power. 

That  anfwering  at  a  Roll-calling  in  a 
Country  Church-yard,  and  going  thro 
fuch  Exercife  as  may  there  be  performed 
by  a  Handful  of  Men,  will  not  make 
even  a  courageous  Man  a  good  Soldier, 
according  to  the  modern  Methods  of 
fighting. 

That  it  requires  two  or  three  Years 
for  a  brave  and  tractable  Man  to  attain 
to  a  Sufficient  Knowledge  of  this  fighting 
Bufinefs,  to  be  Matter  of  his  Trade. 

And  that  it  is  impoffible  to  make  the 

common  People  learn  it,  much  lefs  prac- 

tife  it  (as  it  is  not  their  Profeffion,  and 

D  none 
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none  of  them  live  by  it)  unlefs  military 
Tenures  are  reftored,  or  a  felecl  Part  of 
the  People  are  appointed  to  the  Service, 
and  paid  for  it. 

And,  notwithstanding  any  Laws  that 
maybe  made  for  arTembling  them,  and  for 
furnifhing  them  with  Arms,  fuch  Men 
who  have  been  from  their  Infancy  bred  up 
in  Eafe  and  Security,  without  being  ever 
expofed  to  Danger,  will  be  too  apt  to 
fave  themfelves  the  Trouble  of  practifing 
military  Exercifes ;  and,  for  Want  of 
Experience  in  them,  will  be  liable  to  be 
defeated  and  difperfed  at  the  Approach 
of  a  brave  foreign  Enemy. 

In  fhort,  there  requires  no  more  to 
convince  us  of  the  Pufillanimity  of  a 
modern  Militia,  than  their  Behaviour  in 
the  two  laft  Rebellions. 

In  November  171 5,  when  the  north- 
ern Rebels  came  from  Penrith  to  Ap- 
pleby, 
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pleby,  it  was  expected  that  the  Pqjje 
Cotnitatus,  and  the  Militia  of  Cumber- 
land and  Weftmoreland,  which,  by  the 
Care  and  Vigilance  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lifle,  and  the  Lord  Vifcount  Lonfdale, 
had  been  gathered  together,  to  the  Num- 
ber of  three  or  four  thoufand  Men, 
would  have  made  a  Stand  5  but,  not- 
withstanding the  Encouragement  they 
received  from  thofe  two  noble  Lords, 
and  from  the  Half-pay  Officers,  who 
were  ready  to  head  them,  they  all  be- 
took themfelves  to  their  Heels  upon  the 
Approach  of  the  Rebels.  Thus  near 
double  the  Number  ran  away  before 
thofe  who  were  themfelves  little  better 
than  Militia,  and  who  fled  foon  after 
before  General  Carpenter,  though  they 
were  double  the  Number  of  his  Forces. 
And  every  one  knows  that  a  Parcel  of 
rafcally  Highlanders,  in  Number  about 
four  or  five  thoufand,  march'd  in  the  lad; 
Rebellion  through  Millions  of  People, 
D  2  into 
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into  the  Heart  of  England,  without 
meeting  with  any  Refiftance;  though 
they  ran  back  again  as  faft  as  poflible  at 
the  Approach  of  the  regular  Troops : 
But  the  Train'd-bands  of  any  County 
attempted  nothing  j  nor  were  they  any 
where  afTembled  except  in  Middlefex 
and  in  Kent. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  that  a  Militia, 
which  is  fo  generally  become  the  Cry, 
that  it  feems  the  Voice  of  the  People, 
is  not  to  be  our  fole  Support  and 
Defence  ;  that  a  fufficient  Number  of 
regular  Troops  mull:  be  kept  up  to  an- 
fwer  the  Purpofes  of  the  Government, 
for  Guards  and  Garrifons,  and  to  quell 
Infurreclions  j  and,  in  Time  of  War, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Militia  againft  the 
common  Enemy. 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  fevere 
martial  Laws  which  are  found  to  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  the   well  governing  of  the 

Army, 
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Army,  will  not  be  extended  to  the  Mi- 
litia ;  nor  the  fame  Exactnefs  of  Dif- 
cipline,  and  the  Obfervation  of  nice 
Punctilios,  be  expected  from  the  beffc 
Train'd-bands  :  Will  not  therefore  great 
Diforder  and  Confufion  arife  among 
Troops  governed  by  military  Laws  and 
Cuftoms  fo  very  different  ?  Will  not  the 
regular  Troops,  knowing  their  own  Su- 
periority, defpife  the  Militia ;  and,  in 
return,  the  Militia  treat  regular  Soldiers 
with  Infolence  and  Contempt,  as  more 
fubject  to  the  Authority  of  Superiors, 
and  who  cannot  run  Riot  with  Impu- 
nity like  Militia-men  ?  Have  we  not 
Reafon  to  fear  that  there  are  fome 
who  would  rejoice  at  an  Opportunity 
of  making  Diftinctions  between  the 
Crown  Army  and  the  Country  Army  ; 
and,  if  thefe  regular  and  irregular 
Troops  were  to  ferve  together  in  all 
the  Operations  of  War,  would  not  thofe 

Dif- 
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Diftinctions  create  fuch  great  Animofitie3 
between  the  two  Sorts  of  Troops,  that 
they  would  be  as  likely  to  attack  one 
another  as  to  unite  in  attacking  the 
Enemy  *  ? 

But,  as  all  the  Arguments  that  can 
be  urged  to  convince  us  that  no  De- 
pendance  can  be  had  on  irregular  Troops, 
feem  to  be  induftrioufly  fpread  every 
Day,  with  a  Defign  to  reconcile  us  to 
an  Army,  either  of  foreign  or  native 
Mercenaries,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
if  our  Hopes  and  Expectations  from  the 
Militia  are  turned  into  a  Diffidence  of 
it,  that  the  Nation  may  be  carried  into 
the  other  Extream,  and  have  Recourfc 
to  fuch  an  Army,  as  our  dernier  Refort  ? 

*  Vid.  A  Pamphlet  juft  publifhed,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Militias,  entitled,  A  Word  in  Time  to  hah 
Houfes  of  Parliament ;  in  which,  among  many  ex- 
ceptionable Paflages,  are  fome  that  deferve  the  ie* 
rious  Attention  of  the  Public. 

—And 
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■—And  in  this  View  all  the  Expence  of 
fupporting,  and  Danger  of  trufting,  any 
Army  compofed  of  the  Subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  and  thofe  in  Alliance  with  us, 
will  be  difregarded,  in  Comparifon  with 
the  more  dreadful  Fate  of  fubmitting  to 
a  French  one,  and  the  Sacrifice  that  in 
confequence  of  it  muft  certainly  be  made 
of  our  Lives,  Properties,  Laws,  Liberty, 
and  Religion,  to  the  defpotic  Power  of 
a  French  King,  or  the  arbitrary  Will  of 
a  tributary  Viceroy,  with  a  pretended 
divine  Title,    and  hereditary  Right  to 
enflave  us. 

Suppofing  the  difagreeable  Circum- 
ftance  of  having  foreign  Affiftance  to  be 
over,  we  may  confider  a  ftanding  Army 
of  Natives  to  protect  us,  as  being  as 
much  preferable  to  a  foreign  Army,  that 
would  keep  us  in  Subjection  to  a  Ty- 
rant :  Yet  the  being  reduced  to  the  Ne- 
ceffity  of  forming  large  Armies,   even 

of 
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of  thofe  who  are  Members  of  the  fame 
Society,  (and  have  therefore  an  Intereft 
in,  and  Regard  for,  the  Profperity  of  the 
Kingdom)  and  making  them  a  diftinct 
Body,  and  the  Profeflion  of  Arms  their 
only  Employment,  is  an  Event  juftly 
to  be  feared,  on  account  of  the  Danger 
we  are  expofed  to  of  becoming  a  Prey 
to  thofe  we  hire  for  our  Defence,  as 
they  are  not  in  the  Power  of  the  People, 
if  themfelves  will  oppofe  it. 

If  ever  it  becomes  neceffary  to  keep 
up  a  {landing  Army  fufficient  to  repel 
fuch  Numbers  of  French  as  may  be 
poured  in  upon  us,  as  in  cafe  of  our 
Coafts  being  left  open,  or  of  their  Su- 
periority in  a  Sea-Engagement  or  two, 
the  EfFetf:  of  fuch  an  Alteratiou  mud 
be  very  confiderable  j  for,  though  our 
Trades  and  Commerce  might  flourifh, 
and  the  Honour  and  Power  of  the  Na- 
tion might  be  preferved,  with  refpetf: 

to 
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to  foreign  Concerns,  as  it  was  under 
Oliver  Cromwell,  yet  the  internal  Frame 
of  our  Government  muft  be  maken ;  the 
additional  Weight  and  Influence  that 
railing,  quartering,  Payment  of,  and 
appointing  Officers  to  fo  large  an  Army, 
will  probably  give  to  the  Crown,  mull 
either  deftroy  Britifh  Freedom  and  In- 
dependency, (the  Glory  and  Boaft  of 
thofe  who  enjoy  it,  and  Envy  of  Fo- 
reigners) or  fo  alter  its  Nature,  that  the*' 
the  Name  may  be  retained,  the  Reality 
will  be  loft. 

The  certain  Confequences  of  keep- 
ing up  fo  large  an  Army,  tho'  fatal  ones 
may  be  expected,  cannot,  however,  be 
foretold^  and  though  the  Liberties  of 
the  Subject  would  be  in  the  utmoft  Dan- 
ger, yet  perhaps  it  might  prove  no  per- 
manent Security  to  the  Crown  *.    And, 

though 

*Every  King  of  Great  Britain  would  perhaps  have 

more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  a  large  Handing 

E  Army, 
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though  fome  Nations  in  Europe  have 
been  deprived  of  their  Liberties,  by 
Armies  that  were  devoted  to  the  Will 
of  their  Prince,  yet  the  Examples  of 
former  Times  allow  us  to  hope,  that 
amongft  Britifh  Troops,  a  Regard  for 
their  Country,  and  a  Spirit  of  Liberty, 
will  for  ever  prevail ;  that  they  will  al- 
ways behave  like  the  Army  in  the  Reign 
of  King  James,  and  nobly  difdain  to 
cnflave  their  Country. 

After  all,  as  there  is  no  Danger  fa 
great  to  contend  againft,  as  the  exor- 
bitant Power  of  a  numerous  Army, 
whether  compofed  of  Foreigners  or  of 
Natives,  whether  commanded  by  a 
crowned  Head,  or  by  Generals  of  its 
own  fetting  up,  let  us  difpaffionately 
confider  the  Neceffity  there  is  to  oppofe 

Army,  if  he  was  to  aim  at  arbitrary  Power,  as- 
they  would  either  refufe  to  fight  againft  their  Coun- 
try, or  would  more  probably  join  the  People  againft 
his  tyrannical  Government. 

all 
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all  farther  Extenfion  of  mercenary 
Troops,  as  well  as  to  difcourage  a  Reli- 
ance on  any  fuch  Militia  as  has  hitherto 
been  propofed,  for  the  Defence  of  every 
Thing  that  can  be  dear  to  a  free  Peo- 
ple. 

As  every  true  Englifhman,  Lover 
of  his  Country,  is  fenfible  that  we  now 
have  Liberty  and  Privileges  to  take  Care 
of,  as  well  as  a  common  Enemy  to 
guard  againft  ;  and  defires  both  to  pro- 
vide a  Security  for  thofe  invaluable  Blef- 
ftngs,  and  to  fee  his  Country  in  a  good 
Pofture  of  Defence  ;  he  will  therefore  be 
pleafed  to  have  any  practicable  Method 
propofed  which  may  prove  the  happy 
Medium  between  the  Danger,  on  one 
Hand,  of  introducing  arbitrary  Power  as 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  fupported 
by  fuch  a  mercenary  Army  -,  or,  what 
is  worfe,  the  Subverfion  of  Monarchy, 
and  our  Subjection  to  a  military  Go- 
E  2  vernment; 
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ycrnmcnt :  and  the  Danger,  on  th^ 
other  Hand,  of  popular  Commotions, 
Seditions,  and  Infurrections,  by  putting 
Arms  into  the  Hands  of  all  the  People 
promifcuoufly,  in  Purfuance  of  fuch  a 
Militia  Scheme,  who,  having  the  Power, 
would  never  want  a  Pretence  for  what 
they  would  call  doing  themfelves  Right, 
which  would  foon  involve  us  in  all  the 
Jrjorrors  of  Anarchy. 

It  is,  however,  little  better  than  De- 
clamation, to  fet  forth  the  Thoughts  of 
private  People  on  the  beft.  Means  of  pub- 
lick  Defence.  HisMajefty  has  pointed  out 
a  national  Militia  as  one  good  Refource 
in  cafe  of  general  Danger ;  which  Mili- 
tia, well  modelled,  is  by  the  honourable 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  declared  to  be 
one  proper  Security  for  his  Majefty's 
Perfon  and  Realm  ;  and  may  beft  tend 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  People.  But 
as   no   Plan   for  eftablifhing   a  Militia 

k 
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is  yet  known  to  be  fettled  ;  or  even,  if  the 
Wifdom  of  Parliament  has  laid  the  beft- 
regulated  Scheme  that  is  pomble  ;  yet, 
as  it  is  not  made  publick,  every  Indivi- 
dual, if  not  in  Duty  bound  (in  Cafes 
tending  to  the  Good  of  the  Nation)  to 
lay  what  he  may  think  a  proper  Expe- 
dient before  the  Publick,  is  at  leaft  at 
Liberty  to  offer  his  Sentiments  :  Efpe- 
cially  as  nothing  on  the  Subject  has  yet 
appeared  that  is  unexceptionable,  or 
that  has  met  with  general  Approbation. 
Notwithstanding  every  Propofal  may 
fyave  its  Defects,  fome  ikilful  Hand,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  correct  the  Errors  of 
others,  and,  from  the  whole,  form  fo  per- 
fect a  Plan  as  will  provide  for  our  De- 
fence and  Security,  without  diftreffing 
our  Trade,  without  drawing  away  Hands 
from  our  Manufactures,  without  en- 
dangering the  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  or 
Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  may  in- 
duce his  Majefty  and  the  Parliament  to 

pafs 
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pafs  it  into  a  Law.    As  no  Meafures  bue 
fuch   as  are  adequate   to  the  Purpofe 
ought   to  be  purfued,  and  as  it  has  fo 
often  been  proved  that  no  Militia  is  fit 
for  the  important  Work  of  national  De- 
fence, but  what    is  in   all   Refpefts   a 
Match  for  any  equal  Number  of  regular 
Troops  that  can  be  brought  againft  it; 
therefore  no  Scheme  deferves  publick 
Countenance  and  Protection  but  fuch  as 
propofes  the  arming  and  difciplining  the 
hardieft  and  moll:  robuft  of  his  Majefty's 
Subjects, who,  from  frequent  Ufe,  may  be- 
come as  expert  in  the  Arts,  and,  from 
conftant  Labour  and  good  Pay,  be  as  well 
enabled  to  go  through  the  Fatigues,  of 
War  as  the  beft  difciplined  Troops  in 
the  World. 

It  may  be  objected  that  fuch  Troops 
would  not  be  a  Militia,  but  Soldiers,  to 
all  Intents  and  Purpofes,  as  much  as  any 

in 
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in  the  World.  So  they  ought  to  be,  of 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  relied  on.  But  why 
are  they  not  like  wife  Militia  ?  Soldiers  by 
Profeilion  are  comparatively  but  a  mo- 
dern Invention,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  antient  Militia-men  were  as  well 
verfed  in  the  Warfare  of  thofe  Times  as 
the  beft  Soldiers  are  now :  They  all 
learned  the  then  Art  of  War  from  their 
Youth  3  and,  if  there  are  fuch  Improve- 
ments made  within  an  Age  or  two  in  the 
Arts  of  deftroying  our  Fellow-Creatures, 
the  Men  who  are  to  preferve  us  ought, 
by  frequent  and  conftant  Exercife,  and 
ftridt  Difcipline,  to  be  made  Matters  of 
thofe  Arts,  though  they  may  never  be 
employed  but  in  our  Defence. 

It  has  been  lately  faid,  that  c  our 
•  flanding  Army  is  in  Effect  but  a  re- 
c  gular  Militia;  Part  of  the  People,  paid 
I  by  the  People,  and  reduced  and  dif- 

'  banded 
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'  banded  by  the  People  •,'*  and  as  the 
having  a  Militia  well-regulated,  well- 
difciplined,  or,  as  it  has  fometimes  been 
exprefTed,  having  a  fufficient  Militia,  can 
mean  very  little  fhort  of  Perfection  in  the 
Exercife  of  a  Soldier ;  the  Publick  may, 
if  it  avails  itfelf  of  the  prefent  happy 
Difpofition  of  the  People,  form  an  Army 
of  complete  Troops,  railed  and  main- 
tained as  a  Militia,  (preferving  a  near 
Refemblance  to  that  which  is  already 
formed  in  the  Ideas  of  the  People)  that 
will  be  the  mod  capable  of  hard  Service, 
and  the  Fatigues  of  War  of  any  Troops 
in  the  World,  fuch  as  will  anfwer  all 
the  good  Purpofes  of  a  ftanding  Army, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  be  very  ferviceable 
to  the  Publick  in  other  Capacities  befides 
fighting.  If  no  better  Method  offers 
for  this  Purpofe,  that  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  hereby  propofed  may  take 
Place,  and  is  therefore  humbly  fubmitted 

*  Word  in  Time  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament. 

to 
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f,o  the  Consideration  of  the    Publick3 
viz. 

That  all  Statute  Labour  on  the  pub- 
lick  Roads  fhall  be  compounded  for,  and 
Money  raifed  on  the  People,  in  lieu  of 
it  5  and  that  for  the  future  all  the  Work 
on  the  Roads  fhall  be  performed  by- 
able  Men,  chofen  by  the  People,  and  to 
be  paid  according  to  the  common  Rate 
of  Labour. 

That  all  fuch  Men,  being  the  Ser- 
vants of  the  Publick,  and  maintained  by 
it  in  fo  particular  a  Manner,  mufl  de- 
vote themfelves  to  its  Intereft  $  and  mail 
be  liable,  from  the  Time  they  are  firft 
appointed,  to  ferve  it  in  a  military  Ca- 
pacity. 

That,  as  by  the  Laws  in  force  every 

Houfholder,    Cottager,    and  Labourer, 

is  obliged  to  work  on  the  Roads,  or 

F  contribute 
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contribute  Eighteen-pence  per  Day,  fo 
every  fuch  Perfon  under  the  Age  of 
fifty,  and  above  eighteen,  fhall  be  liable 
to  be  chofen  for  a  Militia-Man  at  the 
Veftry  of  any  Paritli  where  he  {hall  hap- 
pen to  rcfide,  but  fhall  be  intitled  to  his 
Difcharge  after  having  ferved  a  certain 
Number  of  Years. 

That  fuch  Men  fhall  be  enrolled  in 
Companies,  and  act  both  in  their  mili- 
tary Capacity,  and  other  *  Employment, 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Officers  that 
may  be  properly  appointed  to  difcipline 
and  govern  them. 

That  a  large  Proportion  of  fuch  Mi- 
litia fhall  form  Troops  of  Cavalry,  to  be 

*  Some  States  in  Europe  have  employed  Engi- 
neers of  the  firft  Note,  with  very  large  Salaries,  in 
making  Roads ;  furely  fubaltern  Officers,  if  well 
paid  for  it,  need  not  difdain  to  infpect  the  Labour 
of  their  Men,  and  to  plan  and  form  any  publick 
Work; 

mounted 
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mounted  on,  and  to  break,  in  the  necef- 
fary  Manner,  all  the  Horfes  that  are 
to  be  employed  in  the  Repair  of  the 
Roads. 

That  proper  Days  be  fet  apart  for  the 
Exercife  of  this  Militia  in  fmall  Compa- 
nies, and  for  collecting  together  large 
Bodies,  in  order  to  practife  them  in  their 
Duty  when  formed  into  Battalions,  that 
by  Ufe  they  may  become  alert ;  and 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  being 
brave. 

That  the  Labour  on  the  Roads  (hall 
be  performed  as  much  as  pomble  in 
Companies,  to  be  feparated  at  no  great 
Diftance  from  the  Head-Quarters. 

That,  as  foon  as  the  Exigencies  of  the 
State  will  permit,  as  many  of  the  Indi- 
viduals of  his  Majefty's  Troops  as  can  be 
fpared  fhall  be  incorporated  with  this 
F  2  Militia, 
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Militia,  for  the  Sake  of  forwarding  exact 
Pifcipline. 

That  Draughts  fhall  be  made,  from 
Time  to  Time,  of  fuch  Numbers  as  the 
Government  fhall  think  fit,  in  every 
County,  to  be  taken  off  from  a  great 
Fart  of  the  Labour  on  the  Roads,  for 
the  Sake  of  attaining  to  higher  De- 
grees of  Perfection  in  the  military  Art. 

That  the  Parliament  mall  appoint, 
from  Year  to  Year,  the^precife  Number 
that  fhall  be  entirely  exempt  from  this 
Labour,  for  the  Purpofes  of  Guards  and 
Garrifons. 

That  as  the  private  Men  in  his  Ma- 
jefty's  Guards,  &c.  fhall  happen  to  die, 
become  old  and  infirm,  or  be  difcharged, 
they  (hall  be  always  replaced  by  Draughts 
from  this  Militia. 

That 
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That  proper  Regulations  be  made : 
That  fuch  Men  as  mall  from  Time  to 
Time  be  newly  appointed  to  ferve  in 
this  Militia,  and  fuch  Horfes  as  may  be 
frem  bought,  mall  be  employed  in  the 
more  private  Roads ;  and  that  they  ad- 
vance forward,  as  they  become  more 
perfect. 

That  every  Parim,  in  the  united 
Kingdoms,  mail  chufe  fuch  a  Number 
of  Men,  and  bear  fuch  a  Proportion  of 
the  Charge  as  the  Value  of  their  Lands 
mall  amount  to,  on  an  equal  Rate ;  that  is 
to  fay,  three  Pounds  a  Year,  to  be  col- 
lected for  every  fifty  Pounds  per  Annum 
in  Houfes  or  Land,  and  fmaher  Bargains 
in  Proportion,  down  to  ten  Pounds  a 
Year,  as  an  Equivalent  for  the  fix  Days 
Work,  at  ten  Shillings  per  Day,  which 
the  Laws  in  being  lay  on  every  fifty 
Pound  per  Annum. 

That 
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That  every  other  Perfon,  now  liable 
to  work  on  the  Highways,  or  to  hire 
one  in  his  Stead,  pay  fix  Shillings  a 
Year,  as  an  Equivalent  for  the  fix  Days 
Statute-Labour  that  he  is  now  liable 
to. 

By  fuch  an   Institution  as  this,    the 
State  might  enjoy  all  the  Advantage  of 
Security  againft  foreign  Invafions,  that 
It  might  derive  from  a  large   (landing 
Army,  and  at  the  fame  Time  avoid  the 
Evils  of  it,  great  Expence,  Luxury,  and 
Debauchery;    and,    in  confequence  of 
the  prefent  idle  Life  of  Soldiers,    im- 
menfe  Detriment  to  the  Publick  from  fo 
inany  Hands  unemployed  in  ufeful  La- 
bour y  whereas,  by  this  Method,  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  Men  (above  ten  Men  to  a 
Parim,  on  an  Average)  would  be  conftantly 
maintained  and  employed   in  improving 
the  Roads,   to  the  great  Benefit  of  the 

Publick; 
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Publick  :  For  the  Soldiery  have  always 
been  efteemed  the  beft  Makers  of  Roads. 

As  to  the  Number  of  Men  to  be  raifed 
by  this  Scheme,  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
be  here  exactly  afcertained ;  but  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  Value  of  the  Lands  in 
each  Parifh,  there  were  to  be  appointed 
from  two  to  twenty  Militia-Men,  to  the 
Amount  of  ten  Men,  on  an  Averaee,  to 
every  Parifh,  it  would  raife  nearly  one 
hundred  thoufand  Men ;  for  which 
Number  ample  Provifion  would  be 
made,  according  to  the  Rate  before 
mentioned. 

The  yearly  Value  of  the  Lands  in 
England  is  now  generally  reckoned  at 
twenty  Millions  *.  Three 

*  If  Dr.  Davenant  fpeaks  Truth,  the  whole 
Rental  of  England,  in  the  Year  1600,  did  not  ex- 
ceed fix  Millions,  and  the  Price  of  Lands  was  at 
twelve  Years  Purchafe.    In  1688  the  Rental  was 

fourteen 
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Three  Pounds  per  Annum 
on  every  fifty  Pounds  in  twen- 
ty Millions  would  produce       i,2GO,ood 

Suppofe  the  Number  of 
People  in  England  to  be  eight 
Millions,  and  that  two  Mil- 
lions are  liable  to  Statute-La- 
bour, to  be  compounded   for 

at  fix  Shillings  each.      -      -     600,000 

The  Turnpikes  *  all  over 
England  may  be  fuppofed  to 
produce  yearly         -         -         106,000 


3,900,000 


fourteen  Millions,  and  the  Price  of  Land  was  eigh- 
teen Years  Purchafe ;  fo  that,  within  this  Period^. 
the  landed  Intereft  rofe  from  feventy-two  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  Millions.  As  Land  now 
yields  at  leaft  one  Third  more,  for  twenty-feven 
Years  Purchafe,  twenty  Millions  cannot  be  thought 
too  much  ;  the  fmall  Sum  paid  in  many  Parts  of 
England  to  the  Land-Tax  may  be  offered  as  ano- 
ther Proof  of  it. 

*  Two  hundred  Turnpikes,  each  raifing  five 
hundred  Pounds  yearly,  will  produce  one  hundred 
thoufand  Pounds. 
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To  this  muft  be  added  the 
Sum  granted  yearly  by  Par- 
liament, as  the  Exigencies  of 
State  require. 

TheSum,  already  granted  for 
maintaining  forty-nine  thou- 
fand  effective  Men,  withCom- 
miffion  and  Non-commiffion- 
Officers  for  the  Service  of  the 
enfuing  Year,  amounts  to        1,2 13,746 

Alfo  for  the  Pay  of  General 
and  Staff-Officers.  47,000 

3,160,746 
To  all  this  muft  be  added 

the  neat  Produce  of  a  Tax  of 
this  Nature  in  Scotland,  at  a 
Rate  more  eafy  to  the  Labour- 
er, on  Account  of  the  Low- 
nefs  of  Wages  there, 

Thefe  Calculations  are  only  in  grofs ; 

the  Nature  of  the  Argument  requiring 

G  no 
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no  more,  as  this  is  fufficient  to  demon- 
ftrate  that  a  Provifion  would  be  made  for 
one  hundred  thoufand  Men,  and  a  fuf- 
ficient Number  of  Horfes*,  to  be  employ- 
ed on  the  Roads  only  in  Times  of  Peace, 
and  for  a  Defence  in  Time  of  War ;  for, 
as  one  Million  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thoufand  Pounds  is  a  Provifion  for 
about  fifty  thoufand  regular  Troops,  there 
would  be,  according  to  the  above  Cal- 
culations, about  one  Million  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  thoufand  to  pay 
the  other  fifty  thoufand,  and  increafc 
the  Pay  of  fuch  Regulars  as  may  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  Militia,  to 
the  full  Sum  of  one  Shilling  per  Day  to 

*  It  has  been  a  ftrong  Objection  to  moll  Militia 
Schemes,  that  proper  Provifion  has  not  been  made 
for  raifing  Troops  of  Horfc.  The  late  Duke  of 
Marlborough  has  been  faid  to  give  it  as  his  Opi- 
nion, that  Cavalry  would  prevent  the  landing  of  an 
Enemy,  by  the  Quickncfs  of  their  Motions  near 
the  Coafts, 

private 
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private  Men  j  for  the  Number  of  Field 
and    Staff-Officers     already    appointed 
would  perhaps  be  thought  fufficient,  and 
the  Charges  of  Guards  and  Garrifonsm 
Gibraltar,  &c.  would  be  yearly  provided 
for  by  Parliament;  four  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
fixty-three    Pounds  being   granted  for 
defraying  thefe  Charges   for  this  Year 

I7S7- 

The  Advantage  of  having  fuch  a 
Number  of  Men  as  might  be  conftantly 
employed  on  the  Roads,  are  inconceiva- 
ble, no  fmall  Part  of  which  would  be 
the  taking  away  all  Occafion  for  the  moft 

vexatious  and  oppreffive  Methods ;  of  Pre- 
ferments, Indictments,  and  the  Train  of 
Expences  confequent  thereon  which 
there  is  fcarce  a  Parifh  in  the  Kingdom 
but  has  felt  in  its  Turn.  This  Method 
of  repairing  the  Roads  would  foon  put  an 
cffeftual  Stop  to  fuch  Proceedings  as 
G  2  ever> 
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every  Perfon  of  the  leaft  Difccrnmcnt 
muft  allow  j    for  are   not  the  publick 
Roads  more  likely  to  be  kept  good  un- 
der the  Direction   of  Gentlemen  who 
would  fpend  great  Part  of  their  Time 
about  them,  and  have  an  almoft  abfolute 
Command  *  of  the  Men  employed,  than 
under  our  common  Superiors,  who  ge- 
generally  want  the  requifite  Knowledge 
and  Experience,  and,  having  other  Bu- 
finefs  of  their  own,  are  defirous  to  be 
excufed  as  much  as  pofTible  from  this 
Duty?    It    is  notorious   that  fome    of 
them  have  been   f0  incapable,  that  the 

*  Not  that  fuch  Militia  mould  be  liable  to  the 
fudden  and  fevere  Punifhments  that  are  nowinflided 
on  Soldiers  by  Courts  Martial,  except  in  Time  of 

*  anbutDiftmaions  fhould  be  made betweenTimes 
of  Peace  and  Times  of  War;  and  martial  Law,  in 

*  M  Force,  take  Place  only  from  the  Declaration 
of  V\  ar :  The  more  free  and  eafy  Men  are  in  their 
Urcumftnnces  i„  Time  of  Peace,  the  more  pleafed 
they  wnl  be  with  their  Situation,  and  the  more  ea- 
ger to  defend  thofe  Privileges  they  paJtake  of. 

Statute- 
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Statute-Labour   of    Parimes   has    done 
Mifchief,  inftead  of  Good,  through  a 
Mifapplication    of   the   Materials  °they 
have  ufed. 

It  has  been  obferved  of  the  Generals 
and  Confuls  who  employed  the  robuft 
and  brave  Armies  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire in  their  publick  Highways,  as  well 
as  other  Works  of  Ufe   and  Magnifi- 
cence, that  they  contributed  as  much  to 
the  Honour  of  their  Country,  and  em- 
ployed their  Soldiers  as  ufefully,  in  Times 
of   Peace,   as  in   the   Field   of  Battle 
Would  not  fuch  a  Regulation  foon  pro- 
duce the  happieft  Effects  in  England  ? 
If  the  Romans  from  being  a  Militia,   of 
which  every  Individual   made   a  Part, 
whiln:  the  State  was  in  its  Infancy,  found 
it  inconvenient,  after  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures gained  Ground  amongft  them, 
to  appoint  feled-  x\umbers  for  the  Pro- 
feffion  of  Arms,  who  were  like  wife  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  in  publick  Works;  why  may 
not  the  Experiment  be  tried  in  Great- 
Britain  ?  Are  not  the  Romans  a  more 
proper  Example  than  the  Switzers? 

The  Baron  de  Montefquieu,  obferv- 
ing  that  no  Troops  in  the  World  were 
in  any  Age  fo  well  difciplined  as  the 
Romans,  remarks,  that  they  were  en- 
abled, by  the  Violence  of  their  Exer- 
cifes,  and  the  wonderful  Roads  they 
built,  to  make  fuch  long  and  fpeedy 
Marches,  that  their  fudden  Prefence 
damped  the  Spirits  of  their  Oppofers. 
The  fame  ingenious  Author  fays,  '  'Tis 

<  obferved  in  this  Age,  that  the  immo- 
«  derate  Labour  which  Soldiers  are  obli- 

<  ged  to  undergo  deftroys  our  Armies ; 

■  and  yet  'twas  by  incredible  Labour  that 
«  theRomansprefervedthemfelves.  The 

<  Reafon  I  take  to  be  this :  Their  Toils 

■  were    continual    and    uninterrupted, 
«  Whereas  our  Soldiers  are  ever  (hifting 

from, 
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*  from  the  Extreams  of  Labour  to  the 

*  Extreams  of  Idlenefs  -,  than  which  no- 
c  thing  can  pombly  be  more  deftructive. 

*  The  Romans,  thus  inured,  were  ge- 

*  nerally  healthy  and  vigorous :  We  do 

*  not  find  byHiftorians  that  their  Armies, 
'  which  waged  War  in  fo  great  a  Variety 
c  of  Climates,  fell  often  a  Prey  to  Dif- 
c  eafes ;  whereas,  in  the  prefent  Age, 

*  we  daily  fee  Armies,   without   once 

*  engaging,  perifh  and  melt  away,  if  I 
c  may  ufe  the  Expreffion,  in  a  fingle 
f  Campaign/ 

By  the  conflant  Employment  there- 
fore of  the  Militia,  as  hath  been  here 
recommended,  in  the  open  Air,  either 
in  this  ufeful  Work  of  improving  the 
Roads,  or  in  military  Exercifes,  fhali 
we  not  train  up,  from  fuch  a  Nurfery, 
the  fineft  Army  in  the  World  ?  And  is 
there  not  the  greater  Neceffity  for  hav- 
ing Recourfe  to  fome  fuch  Method,   as 

the 
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the  King  of  Great-Britain  has  no  Power 
(except  a  temporary  one)  for  preffing 
Men  into  the  Land  Service  ?  The  Bu- 
iinefs  of  recruiting  always  goes  on  fo 
flowly,  that  we  might  be  fubdued  before 
we  could  raife,  much  lefs  difcipline,  a 
compleat  Army  of  fuch  as  we  now  call 
Volunteers  *.  Moreover,  as  every  Aug- 
mentation of  our  Handing  Troops  (as  it 
is  at  prefent  managed)  brings  Diitrefs  in 
fome  Degree  on  our  Agriculture,  and  on 
every  Sort  of  Manufacture ;  and  as  on 
the  difbanding  of  an  Army  'tis  too  fre- 
quently obferved,  that  the  Streets  and 
Highways  are  peftered  with  Robbers, 
it  may  be  a  Means  to  prevent  thofe  In- 

*  Though  the  Method  of  appointing  Men  by 
the  Majority  of  Votes  in  a  Parifh  Veftry  has  the 
Appearance  of  Compulfion,  yet  are  not  many  Men 
entrapped  by  bafe  Arts;  or  frequently  drawn  into 
the  Army  by  the  Apprehenfions  of  Punifhment 
from  the  Civil  Power,  or  the  Fe?fr  of  Creditors:  t© 
the  Obftruccion  of  Juftice,  and  great  Lote  to  fbme 
honeft  Members  of  the  Society. 

convcniencies, 
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conveniences,  if  we  provide  for  our 
Armies  both  in  War  and  Peace  in  fuch 
a  Manner  as  that  the  Service  mall  be 
fought  after  for  the  Sake  of  fuch  good  Pay, 
and  the  Neceffity  of  forcing  People  into 
it  may  be  avoided.  In  a  Word,  if  we 
defire  to  prefer ve  our  Freedom,  let  us 
not  fubject  ourfelves  by  a  general  Militia 
to  a  martial  Law,  which  has  always 
been  found  necefTary  for  keeping  the 
Militia  in  proper  Subjection ;  nor,  on 
the  other  Hand,  let  it  be  faid,  to  our 
Shame,  that  the  Soldiers  of  Great-Britain 
are  in  any  refpect  inferior  to  thofe  on 
the  Continent.  If  we  defire  to  be  the 
mod  formidable  People  in  Europe,  (that 
is,  confidered  in  a  defenfive  Light)  and 
have  a  Regard  for  our  Conftitution,  as 
fettled  at  the  Revolution,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  procure  a  conflitutional  Militia 
in  that  Senfe  of  the  Word. 

H  If, 
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If,  by  the   prefent   State  of  Affairs 
abroad,  we  are  perhaps  more  than  ever 
expofed  to  Danger,  and  are  defirous  of 
giving  new  Life  and  Vigour  to  our  mi- 
litary Difcipline,    let  us  be    extremely 
cautious  that  we  do  not  injure  our  civil 
Conftitution.  Let  the  Parliament  of  Great- 
Britain  appoint  yearly,  from  fome  certain 
Source,  the  Number  of  effedive  Men 
neceffary  for  our  Defence,  and  for  the 
Prefervation  of  thofe  ineftimable  Rights 
and  Liberties  which  are  the  diftinguifh- 
in^  Privilege  of  free-born  Britons. 


FINIS. 
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